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SATURDAY, 


THE INTELLIGENCE TESTING PRO- 


essed and hoped’’ that 


®, American 


-RAM AND ITS OBJECTORS— 


CONSCIENTIOUS AND 
OTHERWISE 


te indoor sport of journalists, 


riters, and some even of the 
riety of psychologists appears 
be that of attacking, in tones 
re from thinly veiled sneers to 
¢ admonitions, the intelligence 
ovram of the educati nal and ap- 


l his leaflets 


hologists. In one of 
instance, 


Public Serviee.’” for 
H. Allen 

publie by informing his read- 
the ‘‘mental test fetich”’ is 
‘*Don't 


misuse Ot 


fulfills his mission of 
1S aie, 
and adds: fail to note 
on against mental test 
educators, especially the Lipp- 


We 


the Lippman series is interest 


es in the New Republic.”’ 


In it we find that ‘*the intel- 


starts with no clear idea of 


ligence means,’’ then proceeds 


at the more abstract mental prin- 
in what looks 


his 


‘+h come into play’ 


and then makes up 
nventing puzzles which can be em- 
jnickly. We find that the Binet 
‘‘questions, stunts and puzzles of 
Binet 


would 


lligenee, 


sorts.”’ chosen because 


they 
No wonder that Mr. Alvin John- 
speaks contemptuously of the ‘‘rid- 


ess of the retiring vice-president of Sec 


Association for the Advance- 


Science, at the Boston meeting, Decem 


Republic, November 22, 1922. 


May 26, 


1923 


uur busy litt 
iwence testers.”’ 
ddle 


wouldn't feel so badly that 


we were mere makers 
as Bagley 


ntelligence 


clares 
**fallen 


parently neglected to read the estimate of 


testing has apparer th 


nto disrepute.”’ Dr. Bagley 


Thorndike, 
pupils were 


his eolleague, Dr. that three 


million tested last vear. a 


greater number probably than were saved 
by skillful classroom management or proper 
use of the educative process, That th 

million persons tried our puzzles, but tha 
have now fallen 


t] Vv nto disrepute, would 


oT he SO SOTIOLS: wo ild ih like 


transient vogue of “‘pigs in clover’ 


or the famous ‘‘fifteen’’ puzzle 
three million for a 
But it 
makers ; 


H. A. 


in the case ol 


day, then 


seems we than puzzle 


criminals. M 


“even 


4) eal 
ie Intel- 


are worse 


we are downrigcht 


> . ; 
Bruce Is worried pecause 


children shown by 


ligence tests to be several ye 


ars under age, 


a cruel injustice might be done by labeling 


them feeble-minded,’’ a procedure to which 


mental testers see) 


he tells us 


“some 


strangely inclined.’’ And just this month 


a retired school superintendent named 


sounds a similar warning. It 


Mr. 


saw some testing going on, and was driven 


Comings 


seems that Comings went to Hawaii, 


to ‘‘speculate’’ upon what he saw. He 

3E. L. Thorndike, 
tion,’’ Twenty-first Yearboo! Vat S 
Educ., Part I, 1-9. 


4H. A. 


‘*“Measurement in ed 


he mental 


Bruce, ‘‘ Testing t 
Mag., 105, Dee 914.29 

5W. R. Comings, ‘‘Are mentality 
right lines?’’ Edu Rev.. 65. 


392-394 


Century ember, 1922, 


teeta on 


9 
192 
Jeu 


December. 
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staid and 


f the 


? 
COlLUMINs OI 
Educational Review to point out 
‘a crime to stigmatize any child 


term ‘subnormal,’ ’’ because ther 


manv and so varied representat 


$s group, seeing that the intelligence 
testers claim that ‘‘fifty per cent. of the 


are really subnormal.’’ 


bull 


print such ridiculous 


[ submit that it is really letting the 


our own pel odieals. Of 


» more hardened criminals among 
Testers 


tellio > 
nieiivence 


th » 


may 
thing. They remember 


' 1 9 . 
knock a_ boost am 


sort ot 
apparently 
hize with the attitude of the ehrome 


whose friends showed him the 


magnificent sight of the numer- 


yuis distilleries in Peoria going full blast 


at night and chided him by saying: *‘ Now, 


see here, Bill; you just look around and 


see what’s going on; don’t you see that 
you can’t possibly drink up all the whisky 
these fellows can produce?’’ Whereat Bill 
‘* Well, by heck, you’ve got t’ ad- 


Apparently, 


replied : 
mit I got ‘em going nights!’’ 
we've got ‘em goin’ nights—and daytimes, 
too—but I fear the product, like that of 


Peoria. can hardly justify the indus- 
try. 

Seriously speaking, the situation is one 
that the careful consideration of 
those who believe in the efficacy of intelli- 


One hears almost daily of con- 


merits 


venece tests. 


servative school superintendents who are 
appalled by these tirades against the test- 
ing program, of school principals who raise 
objections to the appearance in their class- 
rooms of competent school psychologists, 
have their 


of parents who are afraid to 


children tested. I even heard of one man 


who announced that he would vote against 
a new bond issue for the local high school 
because his daughter reported that an in- 
telligence test was to be given in her elass 
the coming week. 


Again, the situation would be less irri- 


- “YY a Ga 
D SUC IE] / 


ating ticisms ol he 


gram ¢ from those who k 


eant. One would get 


really i 


| oO ti 


¢ 
reaaing iis re 


sion iro 
: ’ 
tha the pDsvenoiogistS respons 


advent of mental testing range 


age of six and 


mental! 
suppose that the only 
intelligence eno 
n our program 
lives ‘ri\ 
constructed one. 


1 
that + 
tha LO 


mind 
working 


intelligence testing 


my 
those who are 


the 


most 


T) 


too cautious, 


apologetic. Thus, at the Ch 
of the National Society for 
Education, which was devoted 
sion of intelligence tests. Profe 
who has been so successful in 
intelligence tests with college st 
voted much of the time allotted 
the difficulties in 


interpretation of tests; 


the administrat 
Professo1 
whose name we all associate with 1 
ful standardization of the much 
pletion test, devoted all his 
Pitfalls in the 
trative Use of Intelligence Tests. 


eussion of ‘*The 


it was generally remarked at the t 
all the speakers seemed full ot 


ness and more anxious to underst 


? srt 


to overstate their confidence in me 
ing. Moreover, an examinatior 
portant Twenty-First Yearbooh 
tional Society for the Study of | 
that 

similarly, scarcely an article in 
attitude of 
Thus Colvin says 


was under discussion w 


same scientific preca 


not prominent. 


‘*TIndeed. there is danger at 


the movement in the direction 


‘ 


‘e testing may grow out 0! 


rent 


‘Some pitt 


1 
lugen¢ test 


1-11. 


1922, 
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t may be misunderstood in theory and 


sly and even harmfully applied in 


another chapter Layton remarks: 
sroup test is not, however, an in- 
t for the analysts of the difficulties 
dual pupils; it is an instrument 
ssifieation ... For the backward 
vho makes the lowest rating by the 
test, or the pupil of unstable or er- 
temperament, the group test is not 
Here a study of the ease is of 
tmost importance, and this study 
ld take the form of an individual test, 
mpanied by a medical examination and 
i] history.’’ 
o chapters further on Professor Ag- 
Rogers devotes four pages to the dif- 
es and drawbacks of testing in the 
primary grades. 
the next chapter, Professor Pintner, 
known for his contributions in this 
eld, declares (p. 177) that ‘‘one who 
ses a single test score as the sole basis 
tal decision in the life of an Ameri- 
youth is guilty of most unscientific 
ce and possibly of a great injury to 
‘hild advised.’” Again, he remarks (p. 
‘‘One of the greatest dangers now 
wing those interested in intelligence tests 
s that they will be accepted and used with 
little critical judgment on the part of 
or-high-school principals and other 
ol administrators.’’ 
A few pages further on (p. 238) Pro- 
ssor Bessie Gambrill, of the New Jersey 
tate Normal School, in discussing the use 
the tests in normal schools, says: ‘*‘No 
lical action, such as advising a student 
withdraw from school, should be based 
pon the results of a single test, unless the 
nelusion from the score is supported by 
er measures of ability, such as high- 
marks or teachers’ judgments. Pro- 
sion should be made for additional tests 
loubtful ecases.’’ And again; ‘‘Intelli- 
‘e tests will not give all the facts that 


are required for prognosis of a student’s 
probable success as a teacher.’ 

In the final chapter, prepared by the 
present speaker, there appear among other 
reservations and cautionary statements, 
such phrases as the following: Y It ought 
to be made clear at the outset that no psy- 
chologist is foolish enough to suppose that 
native intelligence is the sole factor in 
academic success; all that is contended is 
that it is one factor, and probably the most 
important single factor, and that it is 
measurable by wholesale rapid methods 
with a reasonable degree of precision.’/ 
This statement is followed (p. 265) by th 
quoting of a solid page from Colvin point 
ing out various reasons for discrepancies 
between test seores and college success. 
Among conclusions summarizing this chap 
ter stands first the assertion: ‘‘Intelli- 
gence tests form a useful device in college 
administration, though they must be com 
bined with other indications of the stu 
dent’s status to be most effective.’’ 

Now my hearers will understand that 
every one of these quotations appears in 
the course of articles written by persons 
who are enthusiastic advocates of the use 
of intelligence tests, who have had exten 
sive experience in their use, and often in 
their construction, and who were endeay 
oring to the best of their ability to set 
forth the usefulness of the method. Let 
no one claim, then, that the advocates of 
intelligence tests are stupidly blind to the 
difficulties and limitations of that which 
they advocate. Criticism of a constructive 
variety, with all the refinements of tech- 
nique that our science has developed, can 
be found in abundance in any one of a 
dozen scientific journals devoted to our 
undertakings. 

Having thus relieved my mind of a cer- 
tain irritation, I propose, however, to con- 
sider more directly a few of the most char- 
acteristic objections that have been raised 
to the intelligence testing program. 
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First of all, we are told, it is impossible 
to test intelligence because we don’t know 
what it is that we are testing.‘ It is prob- 
able that the use of the term ‘‘mental 
alertness test’’ instead of ‘intelligence 
test’ would have saved us much argument. 
‘The intelligence tester,’’ says Lippmann,” 
‘starts with no clear idea of what intelli- 
gence means.’’ ‘‘He {the determinist],’’ 
says Bagley,” ‘‘argues back to a hypo 
thetical factor which, far from having 
isolated, he has never clearly defined.”’ It 
Is quite true that those interested 
telligenece testing phrase their notion of 
general intelligence in different ways (wit- 
ness the symposium a few months ago in 
the Journal of Educational Psychology?” 
[t is quite true that the hypothetical 
factor—native ability has never been 
laid on the dissecting table for all 
to serutinize. I suppose it is equally 
true that a group of physicists would 
phrase their notion of matter or of elec- 
tricity in various ways, but they go right 
on measuring the force of gravity, and no 
one haggles about paying his monthly light 
bill on the ground that a kilowatt measures 
something of whose ultimate nature men 
of science are not agreed. And I certainly 
know it is true that my colleagues in psy- 


7 Walter Lippmann. A series of six articles in 
the New Republic, vols. 32-33: (1) ‘‘ Mental age 
of Americans,’’ October 25, 1922, 213.215; (2) 
‘*Mystery of the ‘A’ men,’’ November 1, 1922, 
246.248; (3) ‘‘ Reliability of intelligence tests,’’ 
November 8, 1922, 275-277; (4) ‘‘Abuse of the 
tests,’’ November 15, 1922, 297-298; (5) ‘‘ Tests 
of hereditary intelligence,’’ November 22, 1922, 
328-330: (6) ‘*A future for the tests,’’ Novem- 
ber 29, 1922, 9-10. 

8 Lippmann, Loc. cit., seeond article. 

°W. C. Bagley, ‘‘ Educational determinism; or 
democracy and the I. Q.,’’ ScHoot anv Society, 
15, April 8, 1922, 373-384. For further discus- 
sion of Bagley’s article, see the same periodical, 
599-602, and vol. 16, 141-144 and 443-444. 

10**Tntelligence and its measurement: a sym- 
posium,’’ Jour. Educ. Psych., 12, Mareh, 1921, 
123-147; April, 195-216. 


chology differ in their definit 
‘*mind,’’ though no one seems on 
count to go on the rampage with 
paign to close up all the psycholog 
ratories. I’ve even heard it wh sp 
two or more definitions of educat 
be found in books written by exp: 
that field, but we still cheert 
money tor the support of 
schools. I notice that according 
ley ’s Educative Process *‘the ult 
that have been proposed for ed 
as numerous as educational theo 
sequently their name is legion, 
spite this legion of goals towa 
education might be directed according 
various educators, the process of 
teachers goes merrily on, W 
friend Bagley in the lead. 

But as a matter of fact, we do 
pretty well; most of the definitions b 
out by the symposium can, as Bue 
ham'' notes, be summarized without und 
violence in the phrase ‘‘ capacity to leart 
And to quote Bagley himself once 
we read on page 3 of the Edw 
Process that ‘‘ Fundamentally the possib 
ity of education depends upon the capacit: 
of the organism to profit by past exper 
ences.’ All we need get Professor Bagle 
to admit is that this capacity is not the 
same in all individuals and that we cai 
form some useful notion of the amount 
these differences by our efforts at measure 
ment. And this admission we find 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 5th, page 14] 
where he says: The tests have a 
field of usefulness in determining dif 
ences in capacity for learning.’’ 

It follows that the tests have Aarge field 
of usefulness in determining differences 
a capacity of an organism (and hence 


suppose, something organic), and that 
this something rests the fundamental! 


' 
ys 


11B. R. Buckingham, Jour. 
or 


May, 1921, 271-275. 
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f education. All right; that’s not reliable and they are not valid. I sup 
we don't need for the moment to pose our critics can hardly be expected to 
ich more! use our language intelligently, so I shall 
‘lv akin to this worry about our be charitable and try to disentangle their 
ons is the annoyance created by ideas on these two points—for the most 
ligence testers when they some- part they confuse them woefully. 
speak of general intelligence as if it We are told, to begin with, that the re 
single factor and then at the next sults are useless because ‘‘the emotional 
t speak of it as if it were not. Thus setting plays a large réle in any examina 
says that the determinist some- tion.’ Some ‘‘outdo themselves:’’ others 
mplies that it [native intelligence] ‘‘cannot do themselves justice.’"** We are 
character, and to my reference told also by another critic’® that ‘‘we know 
Franzen’s discussion of this factor pretty well that ‘our general menta 
experiments,'* Bagley points out'* adaptability to new problems’ varies mark 
‘ording to Franzen: ‘‘It is to be edly from time to time and place to place 
stood that intelligence may be, and It varies with what we have eaten and 
ly is, the summation of thousands how we have slept, with time of day and 
nherited faetors.’’ Now [| don’t know’ character of our immediate associates.”’ 
many inherited factors there are in’ Since we are after this ‘‘general mental 
elligence or in any other of the various adaptability,’’ this variability in it surely 
lities that we possess, but | see nothing complicates our task. We shall expect 
especially absurd about handling any one _ shortly doctor’s dissertations on such topics 
these abilities, from a practical point of as: ‘‘The I. Q.’s of 324 vegetarians,’” or 
ew, as unitary in operation (provided, ‘*‘Does the Army Alpha or the Terman 
f course, there is nothing in the evidence Group Test diagnose the better the pres 
that indicates a contrary interpretation). ence of half a grape-fruit in the break 
The speed with which I can sprint doubt- fast diet of the adult male white?’’ 
ess is a resultant of numerous factors, but On the whole, however, we need not take 
om the point of view of athletic train- much time to work up data on the relia 
ug it ean be measured and handled as one ibility of our tests. Mr. Lippmann has done 
My clumsiness in doing things with this for us, and he admits that the correla 
ny fingers is doubtless of complex origin, tions of test with test are high and that 
| can certainly recognize it as a defi- the results of repetitions are ‘‘significant ;’’ 
te factor in numerous physical activities; indeed, he goes so far as to admit that this 
have to allow for it in athletic games; ‘‘permits us to believe that some genuine 
could be rated on it; and I am pretty capacity is being tested.’’** 
certain that it has been handed down to That Mr. Lippmann got this far is a great 
my children. eredit to him, because just before he 
f\ The next set of objections clusters a ng ee 
around the problems of reliability and ‘5B. Rumi. J. of Phil. 17, January 29, 192 
validity. Our tests, say the objectors, are 57.6]. It may be noted that Mr. Bruce, wi 
quotes approving! this excerpt from Ruml, takes 
-G. M. Whipple, ‘‘ Educational determinism: no pains to quote in addition the following fron 


liseussion of Professor Baglev’s address at the next page: ‘‘I would not ntend that 


go,’’ ScHOoL AND Society, 15, June 3, 1922, propositions I have made 
- my intention to question 


+ 


Bagley, Loc. cit., 16, August 5, 1922, value of mental tests.’’ 


1g W. Lippmann, Lo 
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reached this conelusion we find him worry-_ 2: 24+ years of age, shall ha 
ing over the fact that the makers of tests their lives and someone shall hav: 
seem to be pleased when their scores dis- mined whether they showed 
tribute more or less in the form of the’ im the living of them! In oth 
probability curve. This he is sure is no ‘‘the returns are not all in.’ My 
indieation of reliability beeause (I quote): he assures us that ‘‘not enough obs 
‘he would in a large number of cases get tions have vet been made to know 
an even more perfect curve if these tests the results are typical or not.’’ 
were not of intelligence, but of the flip of This is rather diseoncerting; 
a coin.’’'* All this symmetrical distribu- have to wait a lifetime before 
tion shows is ‘‘that in a large group the’ we are on the right track, and the 
bias and errors of the tester have been can- of millions of school pupils and m 
celled out.’” (!) I ean not forbear quot- a million adults has not produced 
ing from an article by Dr. Terman (unpub-_ observations. It would be interesti) 
lished at this moment). Apropos of Lipp- have Mr. Lippmann use statistical 
mann’s assertion that the symmetrical dis- las to figure about how many eases 
tribution of I. Q.’s doesn’t prove the test needed to establish a fair presumptior 
valid, Dr. Terman replies: evidence. Unless, perhaps, he wants 
Perfectly true and perfectly irrelevant. I have claim that no one has correlate 


never made such a claim, although Mr. Lipp millions of observations with anv 
mann tries to give the impression that I have. = . 
_ d-.egdega otepae 2 “of intelligence. 

s true, as he asserts, that coin-tossing gives é ' 
Of course, we could quote evidence 


an even more symmetrical eur if distribution. 


What are the fact ver and over again the intelligence testers themselves 


the experiment has been made of testing a large eould mention that President W. D. 

group of children twice, with an interval of sev who was a member of three im 
€ , 

eral days or months or even years between the : aid , ‘ 

scientific groups responsible for a 


tests. Each pupil’s first score is then paired 


second and a correlation coefficient is part of the program of apply ne 


computed for the group. If the scores were due tests to adults in the United States 


+ 


to ehance, the resulting correlation would of 


very recently declared*® that ‘‘the tin 
course be .00. Actually they are nearly always 
above .80 and oceasionally above .90., If Mr. 
Lippmann will make two one-thousand series of mental alertness tests. They are effect 


past for discussing the effectiveness 


eoin-tosses and then correlate the results of the They will be used increasingly.’’ 
two series of coin-tosses by pairing first toss with aeain: A The agreement betwee! 


first toss, second toss with second toss, ete., he 


ke grades received in mental alertnéss 

will get not .80 or .90 but .00, plus or minus a ‘ ; 
‘ “s > "‘APeAIY . o the 

small probable error. and the grades received during t! 


; BPS: ; =, ; semesters in college is more complete t 
So much for reliability. Next for valid- 


ity. Mr. Lippmann says the data avail- 
able are too meager. The tests may check 
with one another, but we don’t know yet 
whether they test ‘‘the capacity to deal 
with life which we eall intelligence.’’ 
Worse than this, we shall have to wait, 


the agreement with any other procu 
single factor.’’ 

We could quote Dean Haggerty 
University of Minnesota, as saying 


mental tests covering three hours 


18W. Lippmann, Loc. ci 
he assures us, until the children that Dr. 19W. Lippmann, Loc. cit., page 


Terman tested in 1914, who are now around 20W. D. Seott, ‘Intelligence tests 


spective freshmen,’’ SCHOOL AND 8 


17 W. Lippmann, Loc. cit., page 275. August 8, 1922, 384.388, 
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rrognostic value of future success 
na medical school than have pre- 
-ademie records.’ 


ould L. L. 


| an extended experience in the con- 


quote Thurstone, who 


ym, application and evaluation of 


as saving that *‘mental tests which 

one hour predict freshmen scholar- 

re accurately than the second sem- 

s scholarship ean be predicted from 
the first semester.’”** 

ild quote E. L. Thorndike, whose 

butions in this field have been of the 


rst quality and importance, as saying that 


s measurement |of general capacity to 
ile facets and symbols] has abundantly 
worth. It 


pheey of the grades a pupil will ob- 


d its gives a close 


very 
n his freshman year. . It points 
t almost unerringly any very stupid boys 
have been hauled into college by their 
eachers’ skill and their parents’ money; 
who have floated into college by care- 
ess certification.’ ”** 
We could quote Professor Colvin, whose 
aution is approved decidedly by Bagley 
d Lippmann, as saying: ‘There is no 
easonable doubt that the present intelli- 
vence tests do indicate to a fair degree 
native ability to learn,’’** also, in another 
as saying that if Bagley means 
‘that in general it is not possible to deter- 
ne within reasonable limits what the na- 


place" 


1M. E. Haggerty, ‘‘ Tests of applicants for ad 
nission to University of Minnesota Medical 
School,’’ Jour. Educ. Psych., 9, May, 1918, 278- 
286 
2L. L. 
ntranee,’? 
29-142, 
SE. L. Thorndike, 
Twenty-first Yearbook of the 
the Study Educ., Part I, Ch. I. 
248. S. Colvin, ‘‘The present status of mental 
testing,’’ Educ. Rev., 64, October and November, 
122, 196-206, 320-337. 
298. 8. Colvin and A. MacPhail, ‘‘ The 
psychological tests at Brown University,’’ 
1. AND Socrery, 16, July 29, 1922, 113-122. 


Thurstone, ‘‘ Mental tests for college 
Jour. Educ. Psych., 10, March, 1919, 


‘*Measurement in educa- 


Nat. Soe. 


value 


= om 


967 
ve capaci s, provided ade 


quate intelligence te are employed and 


common-sense pre tions taken,’’ then he 
Ss wrong. 

We could quote Baldwin and Stecher as 
demonstrating by an intensive and compre- 
hensive study of a large group of children 
extending over four years that the correla 
height 

influence of 


between and mental age 


the 
age is eliminated, and that ‘‘the 


tions are 


high when chronological 
amount of 
difference between I. Q.’s obtained at va 
rious examinations is sufficiently small 
and the correlations between the examina- 
tions are sufficiently high with small prob 
able errors of estimate, to permit of pre- 
dicting from an earlier examination what 
the will 
be.’”* 


We 


ing from 


individual’s later development 


6 


could go on indefinitely quot 


those who are watching the 


the 


waste of 


results of tests, but perhaps if 


would be a time just now, be- 
cause, after all, the facts speak for them- 
selves; even Mr. Lij pmann has to admit 
that the tests function admirably as an in- 
strument for classification in the schools. 
What worries him is that success in school 
is no criterion at all of success in life. ‘‘If 
school Mr. Lippmann,” 
‘‘were a reliable index of human capacity, 


we should be able to go a step further and 


success,’ says 


say that the intelligence test is a general 
But of 
made for 


measure of human capacity. 


course, no such claim can be 
school that 
that the purpose of the schools is to meas- 


It is impossible to admit 


suceess, for would be to say 


ure eapacity. 
this.’’ I cannot follow this logic, if logic 
it be. I have been supposing for a long 
time that ability to learn in the school 
was an excellent sign of ability to get on 


26B. T. Baldwin and Lois Stecher, ‘‘ Mental 
growth curve of normal] and superior children, 
Unir. of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, January 
1, 1922. 


27 W. Lippmann, Loc. cit., p. 277. 


” 
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in life not a vuarantee, Of course, Dut a italics mine ; It 
good indication. [ have been supposing that tests devised to pass 
that the leaders in industry, art and in cent. or less ‘A’ men shou 
vention were not picked among those who passed four and a_ half per ce 
could not be made to understand long di men.” (! Really, one doesn 
vision. When my sons have brought home whether to weep or to laugh at 


evidence of getting on well in their school hibition of stupidity. As I sa 
how \l 


cause for congratulation. All I have t mann could have been seduced 


work, [ have been supposing that [ had us with another mystery 


say is that I have never been confronted location of two ‘‘five per cent. s 


with evidence that would lead me to be aside his usual critical aecume) 


lieve that stupidity manifested in the tempted to suggest that when hy 


school was an augury of success in life; Yoakum and Yerkes as saying tha 
if there is any such evidence, let us have it. ease with which the army group 
Just how Mr. Lippmann circumvents be given and scored makes it a dang 
the fact that an overwhelming proportion method in the hands of the inexpe 
of the men who were picked in the army that ‘‘it was not prepared fo 
have 
ship, sagacity and ability to accomplish, phrased the quotation to read 


for positions demanding initiative, leader- use,’’ he might profitably 


came from the upper ranges of scores in’ with which the army group 


TeST 


the army alpha test, and the fact that misunderstood makes it a § dar 


I 


there was a clear correspondence between weapon in the hands of the inexp: 
rank and score generally, we have not been was not prepared for journalistic 
told. These facts look like evidence that 


success and ability in real life are cor-  proressor or E> 


sé 


Guy M. Wuipp 
XPERIMENTAL EDUCATIO 
related with high test scores. UNIVERSITY OF MICH 


But here we are confronted with a new (To be ee 


objection namely, the process by which 
THE ETHICAL STANDARDS OF TH! 
TEACHER' 


ETHICAL STANDARDS OF THE TEACHI 


the intelligence testers in the army 
selected the ‘‘A’’ men. To this Mr. Lipp- 


mann devotes one of his series of articles, 
Is it not significant that recently w 


under the eaption ‘‘The Mystery of the 
‘A’ Men.”’ A couple of quotations will bodies of teachers in Massachusetts, | 


D> 


disclose this mystery, but perhaps leave S¥lvania, Ohio, Iowa and Mississip 


us with another. The army ssvehologists cussing and adopting codes of prot 


timed their tests, says Mr. Lippmann. ethies? Such deliberations and ccts a 
“The number of items and the time limits ‘i¢ative of the fact that the teaching 
were so fixed that five per cent. or less in fession is attaining a MACEF ICY 

any average group would be able to finish leseence, as it were—that inspires 
th e entire series in the time allowed’’ (this ive attitude which, in turn, leads 

he quotes from Yoakum and Yerkes, Army CUSSION and formulation ol <a 
Mental Tests). Now behold the revelation behavior consonant with the dignity o 
of the mystery. ‘‘It is not surprising, service which teachers render the 
therefore,’’ goes on Mr. Lippmann, ‘‘that unity. 

five per cent. or less (41, per cent. actual 1 Address delivered before the Scho 
lv) of the army made a top score Association of New York at the Har 

’ 7 New York City, on Friday evening 


28 W. Lippmann, Loc. cit., second article. 1923. 
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codes of ethies l pre- obligation to be loval, patriotic, Inspiring 

lefine them as a formulation leaders, both in our community and in our 
elationships that should exist classroom, whose service results in an in 
teacher and the agencies and creased understandi: y and appreciation of 

s with whom he comes in con- our institutional life. It is incumbent upon 

as the community, his fellow- us to be the creators of an energized, criti 

s, his pupils, and those in parental cal public opinion, which leads to the re 
relation to the pupils. construction and to the betterment of our 


you may ask, should we look for political and social life. You will note 


of such codes? In order to have’ that | do not identify the teacher's duty 


and significance, such codes must with either flag-waving jingoism or reae 

origin, their growth and thew tionary conservatism. The successful solu 

in the teaching body and_ tion of our city, state and national prob 

should not be imposed upon lems requires all the critical thinking we 

ther from without or from above. can initiate or inspire. But the obligation 

meaningless insofar as they are to develop such powers in our citizenship 

| upon teachers; they are vital and makes it imperative that teachers should 

ig insofar as they reflect a sensi- not take advantage of the privacy of the 
enlightened professional con- classroom to assault the mentality 

mature listeners by indulging in vicious 

eodes of ethies originate in the propaganda or exposing to ridicule either 

g¢ body they are accepted by teach- the ideals or the institutions of our people 


le toa type of professional at in order to elear the way for the promo 


a gui 
and behavior which commands the tion and establishment of questionable 
‘t and admiration of all. ideals and alien modes of government. 
not assume that either i a Piek I am sure need not argue in sue! 
‘a Pecksniftian sense | am about gathering as this that no issue of freedon 
code upon you. T[ understand ’ speech or personal liberty is involved 
presentative committee of the New such a statement of a teacher's obligatio: 
Principals’ Association is en The cheap radicalism of a soap-box orato 
n studying and formulating a code and the pernicious propaganda f th 
is a ready made a tentative report. oblique-minded parlor socialist cannot be 


to competition tolerated in the classroom. Teachers should 


but u be glad to take and be bound by a solem 
se to your request I will sketch cer oath, similar to that administered to the 
eneral considerations which appeal (hief Justice of the Supreme Court: ‘‘] 


as ones that ought TO @ol stitute the do solemnliv swear th it | | 1] ta t} fu 


‘es of such code. npartially discharge and pi 
COMMUNITY duties incumbent 
t obligation does the teacher owe to best of my 

‘ommunity, using that term as one suf- agreeably to the Const) on and laws of 
ntly elastic to include the city, the the United States, and that I will support 
te and the nation? Surely we must con- and defend the Constitution of the Unite 

that whether a teacher’s employment States against all enemies, foreig 
the result of an expressed or an implied mestic; that | 


‘actual relationship, there is a moral  legiance to the 
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ligation freely without any mental reserva- 

purpose of that I 
faithfully the 
duties of the office on which I am about to 


tion oO! evasion; and 


17 


will well and discharge 


So help me, God.’’ 


enter. 
UNIONISM 


Perhaps no ethical question involving 
teachers has aroused more contro- 
versy in various parts of the country than 
the unions. 
Frankness therefore demands that I refer 
briefly to the subject. 

The aim of teacher-unionism, according 
to its advocates, is teacher-participation in 


recent 


question of membership in 


school management and administration to 
a much greater degree than has been con 
hitherto. U the 
key, the long-postponed device by 


of edueation 


ceded nionism is golden 
means 
of which the administration 
is to be democratized. I am not opposed 
but I 


that it is a panacea for ills pedagogical or 


to teacher-unionism, do not believe 


administrative. The movement in a city 
like New York may easily fall into dis- 
repute if controlled by unwise or intemper- 
ate leaders or if there be the slightest sus 
picion that the movement has its origin 
in contentiousness, radicalism or disloyalty 
to our highest ideals of either our profes- 
sion or our government. The answer to 
the question as to whether or not unionism 
is desirable must be found in the motives 
that prompt teachers to join any group, 
whether it be a union, a fraternity or a 
federation. To the extent that such 
groupings are prompted primarily by self- 
ish interests, and are based upon class ap- 
peal and concepts of economic and national 
life that run counter to those for which 
our government stands, such _ groups, 
whether you call them by one name or an- 
other, are vicious and undemocratic. We 
ean not ignore the bald fact that the schools 
of a democracy are the schools of the whole 


people, and not the schools of a particular 
Moreover, let me affirm with great 


class. 
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emphasis that nothing can be more 
mental to our schools than the assump: 
that the 


laboring class, a 


elassroom teachers 


eonatii 
sort of intellectual 
letariat who differ both in kind and deg 
from supervisors and administrators wh 
by analogy, are classed as a sort of 
gogical capitalistic class, constitutiy 
sworn oppressors of the teachers 
whom they live and labor day by da 
from whose ranks they are chose) 
appeal to gross prejudice or to 

class consciousness, whether labelled unio; 
ism or what not, contains the germs 
mon to anarchism or bolshevism. A t 
ers’ union and the general union movement 
among teachers are just as good or 

as evil as teachers make them. It is 

fore the bounden duty of teachers in sueh 
organizations to be active to prevent *th 
use of such groups for personal, politica! 
or professional exploitation, and, above a! 
to maintain and promote those fine concey 
tions of service to our children and to our 
city which have always distinguished the 
teaching profession. 


RELATIONSHIP TO FELLOW-TEACHERS 


Need I state that teachers should display 
towards their superiors and their profes- 
sional associates that fine regard and con- 
sideration for one’s professional reputation 
that is the boast of the legal and medical 
professions ? 

The amenities of life and of professional 
relationships should be carefully observed. 
He whose services are marked by merit and 
distinction should receive the hearty ap 
preciation of his fellows, unclouded by env) 
or eaptious criticism. With his superiors 
a teacher should work in a spirit of respect 
ful, subordinated, harmonious cooperatior 

The real ethical problem arises whe! 
subservieney or acquiescence in wrong art 
expected or demanded in place of co 
geous expression of conviction and the 


sertion and maintenance of rights. In 
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rv one ot ‘ ipel 


if Schools down to the most hum- 


ite, is a guardian of certain pro- 
There- 
fit, 


standards and legal rights. 
misiderations of personal ) 
advancement, no consideration 
y tne cood will and favor of those 
upper or lower ranks of the serv- 
prevent a courageous and out- 
tion and sturdy maintenance 

ssional rights and obligations. 
[ may 


presume to be 


a recent proceeding it was al 
the Superintendent of Schools 
l ilged 


ther reasons Was 


n captious criticism and for 
insubordinate. 
that vou will readily concede that 
should be 
hand 


trust 


} 
schools 


lent of 


ervient on the one nor 


on the other. I | am 


as one who has taken a 
to carry out provisions of law, 
bound to seek legal remedies 

tain the statutory rights of the su- 
ndent’s office and to insure the or- 


Need 


have 


idministration of the schools. 


that such actions as I 


vou 


were at considerable cost, not only 
nocket. but to mv own ease and 


and 


sole desire and aim is to live up to the 


possibly my future career. 
litions and obligations of a great office. 


short, between the teacher and his 
ssional colleagues as well as his statu 

y superiors there should exist the utmost 
spect, appreciation and cooperation, not 
nsistent with the maintenance of pro- 
nal service at the highest possible 
of manly self-assertion, honest achieve- 
ind orderly administration in accord 


with the spirit and the letter of the 


Perhaps a word about professional asso- 
tions other than unions is not inappro- 


No one will deny the value of concerted 


m in the interests of worthy ends. 
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We 
George Ade says, one can not throw a brick 


hitting 


nave humerous associations. As 


without 
We ha ea 


Is composed oT 


out of the window 


one oi 


ethnre! 


Teachers’ Coun 


Cll, which representatives ol 


such associations: we have a Federation. 


which theoretically s made up oft repre 


sentatives of the numerous professional as 


sociations. Recently much progress has 


been made in the development of 
on, intended either t 


To supersede some or tT 
OlesS, 


W hereve1 


should 


our sympathies lie, | think we 
to solve the problem ot 


impersonal 


professional associations in an 


mpartial way an eye solely to 


establishment of a representative 
zation which in moments of erisis or in re 
lation to matters of grave importance, will 
register, not discordant and contradictory 


but wil 


voices of a score of organizations, 
register with majesty and dignity the 
considered decision of a majority 
vast army of teachers. 

In like manner, | am strongly convinced 
that membership in our local organizations 
should be supplemented by membership in 


a national body We 


with 


should not fail to 


our colleagues 
the the 


Education countrywi 


oursely eS 


ident TV 


throughout width and breadth of 


the land. le needs Aa 


strongly organized, ade 


well-equipped, 


far-visioned 
National 
in order that the teachers rather 
the 


quately financed, organiza 


tion. such as the Edueation As 
sociation, 
than 


United States Chamber of Commerce shal! 


the Carnegie Foundation or 


decide far-reaching educational policies at 
fecting not only the teachers but the chil 
dren of our country. Let not a selfish com 


placeney prevent us from shouldering a 


burden which is national in scope. 


RELATION TO PUPILS 
In relation to his pupils, a teacher should 


be an exemplar of physical, mental a 
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moral growth. Note that I emphasize ings or more sociable gatherings 
crowth rather than complete achievement. eyes of the teacher, the pupil as on 
If the teacher is to be a master-craftsman mass tends to lose his individualit 
who discovers to the pupil his latent identity, and it 1s only by making 1 
powers, who reveals to the pupil the golden) man contact with the parent th 
nimbus that surrounds each head, he must teacher will really see and underst 
be a skillful and sympathetic master to child in certain relationships that 
whom stupid rule of thumb procedure and _ basis not only of individuality, but 
bitter eynicism are unknown. that teacher-insight which is the 
The unskillful, the unsympathetic, the tion of successful teaching. 


eynical teacher is beyond the pale and CONCLUaION 
range of an ethical code. Day by day he . : 
‘cage Perhaps the much desired aims of 
does irreparable injury to child nature. He 
; sig who are striving to set up, in concisé 
finds his own lack of skill, his own mental ; 
ali almost ecatechetical form, the standards : 
obtuseness, his own bitterness, objectified in ; , 
ag : appear to be peculiarly applicable 
the lives of innoeent,well-intentioned chil- as 
teaching profession may not be atta 
dren. Let us work without ceasing to im- 
ea through sueh formulation. Indee 
prove our weaker professional brother, but , 
ep who prepare and disseminate such 
when he has failed to respond to long sus : a 
may find that teachers fail to display 
tained remedial treatment, let us be the ' : 
‘ : marked enthusiasm over the 
first, in the interests of childhood, to in-  , , 
formulated. If we meet with such fa 
sist upon his ouster from the school system. _. ; 
Sea? . it will probably be because we are 
Verily, the cultured, skilful, sympathetic a 
og ee emphasizing the letter rather thar 
teacher is a possession beyond price, whose ‘gh f , 
: spirit, of which such ethical code is but 1 
influence is found not merely in the present . Mm 
Pp : . literal expression. The spirit is all 
generation, but in our children’s children. ' 
nay, ourselves, be deeeived as to the 
RELATION TO PARENTS of influence of such codes. But we s! 
. not be discouraged. The teaching 
In a very real and in a legal sense the oe oe, eee “ ee 
. ion to-day oceupies higher levels 
teacher stands in loco parentis to the pupil > lich : eee: “t 
. . “9 . complishment and inspiration than e' 
and therefore should seek to identify him- my Wy ‘ ite. 
. . fore. We are moving ever onward : 
self with the interests, the plans, and the Aes ee ; ’ 
1: : :; . ward. The ethical codes in questior 
ambitions of the parent as regards his chil 
a , find their analogue not in the tur 
dren. Churlishness, incivility, lack of co ’ 
; = : , _— waters that rush down the glen and t! 
operation, disinelination to inform and ad- 
ae “ower ley, roaring in their course, but rat! 
vise should be characteristies foreign to . : 

; the quiet underground waters, unsee! 
any real teacher. h 1 4 ; ty 
>: unheard, that moisten and make fert 
Our typical failure to secure the co- , ‘ 
pleasant valleys. 


operation of the children and their par- 


ents is due in large part to the teacher’s Winuiam L, Eris 
remoteness and detachment from the hu "i. tro i ta 

man relationships of the home. There is no a 

better eure for such condition than for the EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
teacher to come into close contact with the APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNIVERS! 
parent through visitation, either at the OF MICHIGAN 

home or at the school, and through various THE appropriation bill for the Unive 


other devices such as formal parents’ meet- Michigan was passed by the legislatur 
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jjournment on May 6. The university 


assured a grant of $3,800,000 which, 
e $1,364,000 recently released from the 
ypropriations, renders available for new 
os the sum of $5,164,000. 


sure which has prevailed since the sen 


Opposition to 


eased the house appropriation by $507, 

mpletely disappeared before the final 
ch was unanimous in both houses. 

ll, a total appropriation of $7,099,000 

pproved by the legislature, distributed as 
the University bill of $3,800,000, eall- 

$1,760,000 in 1924 

40,000 in 1925; an omnibus bill providing 


a release ol and 


various smaller state institutions $2,300,000 
1924 and $670,000 in 1925; and the M. A. 
hill earrying an appropriation of $565,000 
ally. 


[he university, as a result of the legislature's 


on is now able to continue its building pro 
The completion and equipment of the 
university hospital is provided for by the 
of the bill. A new medical building, com 
of the 
and the School of Education building are 


physies buildnig, the engineering 
ssured. The measure sets aside $500,000 
xtensive additions to the power plant and 
000 for new tunnels and sewers. Purchase 
and condemned for the new lawyers’ club 
and tor the new medical building is guar 
ed. 
legislature struck from the appropria 
the amount asked for a gymnasium, a 
museum, a women’s field house and a bio 
cal station. As it stands, the amount voted 
$300,000 more than the sum originally con 
n the house recommendation and $207, 
ess than the amount sought by the Senate 


mendment. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA'S RIGHTS 
TO WATER POWER 

[ue University of Minnesota, entitled under 
with the federal water power 
to a one third interest in power 
generated at a government dam in the Mis- 
river between Minneapolis and St. 

il, will ask retention of a 15 per cent. in- 
terest in that power under plans now being 
to turn the power over to Henry Ford. 
Minneapolis, the University of Minnesota and 


creement 


mmission 


SISSIPpl 


made 
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St. Paul were to share equally in power from 
the government dam under the original agree 
deadlock, Min 


are now ap 


ment. Following years of 
Paul 


proaching agreement on a plan to turn the 


neapolis and St. interests 


power over to the Ford Motor Company and 


Ford has bought a 160-acre tract adjoining 


the dam on the east side of the river. Regents 
of the University of Minnesota at their meet 
ing on February 6 voted to petition the federal 
retention of a 15 


power commission tor the 


per cent. interest in the power. Their ultimate 
purpose is to use the power for experiments 
in the department of electrical engineering, 
according to Fred B. Snyder, chairman of the 
board. The regents have recently authorized 
erection of a $300,000 building to house elec 


trical engineering. Governor J. A. O. 


of Minneseta, a member of the board of re 
gents, has pointed out that while the original 


intent is to use the power for experimental 


work in engineering, the application is so 
Minnesota would 


use, Oo. M 


worded that the University of 


not be restricted to any 
college ot 
and G. D. Shephardson, head of the depart 
ment of electrical engineering, probably will 
be sent to President Lotus D 


to explain the university’s applica 


specific 


Leland, dean oi the engineering, 


Washington by 

Coffman 

tion. 
SUMMER COURSES AT ROME 


summer courses and lectures at the 


SPECIAL 
University of Rome, for the period extending 
from July 1 to September 1, are announced 
auspices of the Associazione 


Institute of In 


nder the joint 
ltalo Americana at Rome, the 
and the Italy America 


ternational Edueation, 


Society of this city. The courses are open to 
American and Cana 


The As 


sociazione Italo Americana offers twelve schol 


students and teachers ot 


dian universities and high schools. 


arships, to be assigned on the basis of merit 


among applicants tor enrollment. The courses 


will be divided as follows: (a) Introduetion to 


the study of the Italian language. Introdue 
tion to the study of Italian literature; general 
outline from the thirteenth century to the pres 
ent. (b) Advanced Italian grammar and syn 


tax; Italian composition; themes—translation 


from Italian into English, coordinated with an 
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advanced course 

modern Italian writers 
archeology. (d) History of Italy in the nine 
teenth centu (e) Eeonomie, industrial and 
social development of Italy Identified with the 
summer co » plan are: Richard Washburn 
Child, American Ambassador to Italy .G useppe 
Biraghi, representing the Ministry of Publie 
Instruction; Professor Pietro Bonfante, of the 
of Rome; Henry Burchell, secretary 
(America Society; Professor Ardu 
santi, director general of the Ministry 
“ine Arts; Paul D. Cravath, president of the 
Italv America Society, New York: Stephen P. 
Duggan, of the Institute of International Edu 
cation, New York; H. Nelson Gay, director of 


the Library of American Studies; Professor 


Kenneth McKenzie, of the University of II 
linois; Professor G. M. Whicher, of the Ameri 
ean Academy in Rome, and Professor Ernest 
H. Wilkins of the Chicago University. 


\ COURSE IN AGRICULUTURE FOR CITY 
BOYS 

f'or the past six years the public schools of 
the city of Paterson, New Jersey, have con 
ducted a course in agriculture for city boys, a 
feature of which is that the boys shall remain 
in school for. six months of the year and work 
on farms for the other six months. This spring 
torty of these city boys were assigned to various 
farms in the vicinity of Paterson. This a 
rangement has been going on long enough for 
the farmers to have become familiar with the 
type of work the boys ean do. Their reputation 
has grown steadily until they are in great de 
mand. This year, the agricultural teachers, 
Mr. Woelfle and Mr. Potter, have experienced 
a greater call for the boys on the part of the 
farmers than in any other year. In fact, in 
spite of the steadily increasing size of the 
agricultural classes, there were many more calls 
for boys than could be supplied. 

The farm work of the course is considered one 
of its chief educational features. The boy who 
eares for “book farming” only is soon discov- 
ered and is placed on another track. 

Six months of the school year is devoted to 
regular class room instruction, ineluding Eng- 
lish, arithmetie, seience and agriculture. The 


instructors are the same as those who supervise 


their work during the summer and w 
miliar with their students. The s 
is coordinated with the summer wo 
that end a large part of the time 
is devoted to the pr 
bovs learn to think terms 
bandry, dairying, field crops, horticult 
other tarm subjects. When the weat 
mits, field trips are taken to examin 
farms, to study the points of a good 
to do such practical work as prune tre+ 
poultry houses and spray orchards 
Every graduate to date has gone ba 
farm and is doing well in his chose 
Some have gone on their own farms and ot 
are still being employed by farmers. Of 
about to graduate, many are planning 
an agricultural college to enable then 
a turther study of agriculture 
In getting the right boy and in prepa 
for farming, the agricultural department 
Paterson High School has had the 
operation of the school faculty. Mr. J 
Manley, principal of the Boys High S 
and Mr. Frederick Woelfle, who is 
charge of the work, believe that the dep 
bids fair to grow in numbers and in import 


in the community. 


THE SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THe eighth annual session of the Nort 

New England School of Religious Fx 

will be held this year at the University of 
Hampshire, at Durham, from July 16 to 
23. The school, which is undenominat 
offers some thirty courses of study 

tors, superintendents, teachers and other 
terested in church and Sunday school 
One of the new features this year is a d 

of recreation who will give a course 0 
social and recreational program of the 
school,” and will have charge of all 

for the week, including a ten mn 

period each forenoen. The directo 

ation will be Professor William JJ. | 

of Irvington, New Jersey. Other membe 
the faculty and the subjects the | 
are: Dr. F. M. MeKibben, of South Ber 
diana, “The community program ol 
education”; Miss Mary Jenness, of Di 
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White, 


d of Commissioners for Foreign 


assistant secretary of 
ssionary education’’; Dr. Clarence 
of Boston, Dr. Earle E. 
American 


( re Iss 


retary of the Baptist 
sionary Society and professor of 
ochester University, and the Rev- 
R. Lovell, of “Bible 


will also be a course in Biblical 


Durham, 


by the Reverend R. W. Barstow, ol 


New Hampshire. “Religious drama 
will be taught by Mrs. Eleanor 
Miss 


New Bedford, will teach 


tman, formerly of Wellesley. 
R. Stearns, ol 
class work, as will Miss Isabel Latimer, 
ase, N. Y. 


, will instruct 


Miss Annie Marie Hansen, 
in junior methods. Miss 
rin, of Boston, will again conduct 

telling course, and the Reverend Ar 

H. Gilmore, of Plymouth, New Hamp 


cive a course for leaders of older 


rs. Caroline C. Barney, vice-president 
achusetts Parent-Teachers’ Associa 
arles S. Jones, of Biddeford, Maine, 
the course in elementary psychology 
neral subject of administration for 
and Sunday schools will be in charge 
H. Merritt, superintendent of one 
argest and best organized chureh schools 
ter Boston. Dr. William S. Beard, of 
has been invited to give the com 


address. 


URSES IN EDUCATION AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO 


provide for the varied instruction re 


by the large attendance of teachers, 


ntendents and professors at the Univer 


Chicago during the summer quarter, 
than one hundred eighty courses will be 


These will 


education, 


n the college of education. 
courses in the history of 
types of education, educational psy 
, edueational measurements, tests and in 
itions, and general methods of teaching; 

civics and other social studies; home 
mies; Latin, English, mathematics 

science; kindergarten-primary educa- 
In addition to 


s others especially adapted for teachers 


and 
these 


art education. 


: offered by the School of Commerce and 


Administration. The faculty of the College 


of Education will number about ninety 


whom are the following from 
hn Calvin Wright, d 
rector ot the Federal Board for Vocational 
Edueation, Washington, D 
lett Edmonson, professor ef 


members, among 


institutions: Jo 


outside 


spector of high schools, 
William 


prevent ve 


gan; Barnard Sh 
medicine, { 
George F. Reynolds, professor ot 
lorado; Walte 
Miami Univer 


president 


literature, Universit, ( 


(ruiler, protessor ot education, 
Thomas W 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas; James 
field secretary ol the National 
Walter R. MeCornack, 
Board of Education, 
Jenkins, assistant 


SIty ; Butcher, Kansas 
O. Engleman, 
Edueat on Association: 
architect of the 


Ohi rs 


schoo! 
Cleveland, Frances 
protessor ol education, University ol Cine 


and Paul V. West, 


versity of 


assistant 


W iseonsin 


proftesso 


nati; 


of education, Un 


THE PULITZER AWARDS 


ANNOUNCEMENT ot the Joseph 


prizes tor notable achievements in American 


journalism and letters for the past year and 


the winners of the scholarships established un 


der his will has been made by Columbia | 


versity. The awards are 


The $500 ld medal for the 


vo 
Pot 


ed and meritorious public service rendere 


any American newspaper,’’ to the Memphis Com 


Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, 


courageous attitude in the 


and the 


the operations 


p iblication 


e 


handling of news in refer 


toous 


of the Ku Klux Klar 
for the ‘* st edit 


rness 


The 8500 


prize 


the test of excellence being 


nd power tft 


reasoning } 


moral purpose, sound 
fluence public opinion in the right direction,’’ 
William Allen White for n 
‘*T> an Anxious Friend’’ the Emp 
zette. 


The $1,000 prize fi e **hest 


litorial ent 


report rial work 


of the vear, the test being strict accuracy, ters¢ 


of some public good 


’” 


ness and the accomplishment 


commanding public attention and respect, 


for his reports in the New 
the American Asso 


science 


Johnston 


Alva 


American novel whicl 


The 1 


‘é hest 


iy t 
tnt ) pr 


presents lesome atmosphere 
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ife and the highest standa 


’” 


lanners and manhood, 
ovel, ‘‘One of Ours.’’ 
#1,000 prize for the American play per 

rmed in New York which ‘‘ best represents the 
ducational value and power of the stage in rais- 
ng the standard of good morals, good taste and 
good manners,’’ to Owen D 
*‘Teebound.’’ 

The $2,000 prize for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, to Charles 
Warren for ‘‘ The Supreme Court in United States 
History.’’ 

The $1,000 prize for the best American biog 
raphy ‘‘teaching patriotic and unselfish services 

people,’’ to Burton J. Hendrick for ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of Walter H. Page.’’ 

The $1,000 prize for the best volume of verse 
by an American author, to Edna St. Vineent Mil 
lay. 

No awards were made of the prizes provided 
for the best newspaper eartoon of the vear and 
for the best history of public service by the 
American press. 

The three $1,500 traveling scholarships for 
honor graduates of the Pulitzer Sehool of Jour 

, 


nalism, to enable them to spend a vear of study 


in Europe, are given to Geneva Bertha Sevbold, 


Topeka, Kansas; Lee Mills Merriman, Chicago, 
and Roswell Sessoms Britton, Soochow, China. 
The alternates named are Paul Friederichsen, 
Clinton, Iowa; Charles Ruggles Smith, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Josephina Lula Chase, Bakers 
field, California. 

The $1,500 scholarship for the student of mu 
sic deemed the most talented and deserving, so 
he may continue his studies in Europe, is award 
ed to Wintter Watts, of Brooklyn. 

The $1,500 scholarship for the art student cer 
tified as most promising and deserving by the 
National Academy of Design is awarded to Hen 


ry Hensche, of Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Stratton DuLttTH Brooks, sinee 1912 
president of the University of Oklahoma, pre 
viously superintendent of the Boston schools, 
has aeeepted the presidency of the University 
ot Missouri. 

Tue title of Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, state 
school superintendent of Maine, has been 
changed by the legislature to state commissioner 
ot education. Dr. Thomas has been made a 
member of the board of trustees of the State 


University. 


who w 
from Boston Latin School in 184 
principal speaker at the dedicatior 
of the new building on Avenue L 


in the Fenway on May 17. 


Dr. A. B. Dixwippie, president 
University, has been appointed | 
Parker a member of the State Board of 


tion of Louisiana. 


James M. Gwinn, of New Orlean 
cepted election to the superintenden 
schools of San Franciseo for a term 
vears at a salary of $10,000 a vear 

Wa ter S. Youna, for the past elever 
assistant superintendent of the W, 
schools, will succeed Superintendent ( 


when he goes to the superintendency 


F. E. Cierx, of the Henley Schoo 
chester, Virginia, goes to New Tri 
School, Cook County, Illinois, on a 
contract at a salary of $10,000, increas 
$12,500. 

Luoyp L. CHeney has been appoints 
tor of the administration division of 
versity of the State of New York, succ 
Hiram C. Case. Mr. Cheney has been ed 
the department since 1910, and has been 
head of the administration divisior 
Case retired on December 1. Irving 
formerly distriet superintendent of 
supervisory district of Madison co 
been appointed inspector of school b 
and grounds to sueceed A. Edson Ha 
recently retired. Charles B. Heisle: 
appointed assistant in charge 
dentials, to sueceed Dr. Henry 
cently retired. 

Dr. J. H. Coursav.r has, at his own 
been relieved of the duties of the dea 
School of Edueation of the University 
souri, in order that he may devote hin 
teaching, research and writing. 

CLARENCE D. KinGs ey, for ten years sup‘ 
sor of secondary education in Massachusett 
been added to the faculty of Boston U1 
School of Education. He will lecture 
administration of junior and _ senio! 
schools. 


+? 


Bancrort Beautey, for the past thre 





Oklahoma City College. 
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at Ha 


assistant 


vard University, 


moted to an protessor- 


s Rocers, Goucher College, Balti 
cepted the position of edueational 
College, 


Smith Northampton, 


Reed has 
and 


Harold L. 


econ ymies 


| University 
pointed professor ol 
Robert E. Cushman has been appointed 
of government and public law, to sue- 
the chair oceupied by the late Professor 
P. Orth. 


Henry HARING, associate profes- 
ropean history at Yale University, 
appointed professor of Latin-Ameri 
Univer 


and economies at Harvard 


will 


erve from next September. He 


formerly Assistant 
Julius Klein, who left the 


staff to become director of the United 


riven by 


Harvard 


Foreign and Domestie Com 


H. M 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connect 


DADOURIAN, associate protessor ot 


has been appointed Seabury professor of 


maties. 


eESSOR CHARLES WELLINGTON, who has 
a member of the faculty of the department 
hemistry of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
re for thirty-eight years, retired on May 
reaching his seventieth birthday in aceord- 


vith the Massachusetts pension law. 

Apams, who since the retirement 

Ware has been 
Atlanta 


| to the presidency. 


M. W. 
‘resident serving as acting 


lent of University, has been 


rESSOR LeonaRD Power, of the Lincoln 
School, Port Arthur, Texas, has been ap- 
ted president of the Port Arthur College to 


eed the Reverend W. E. Callahan. 
ANTRIM, and 


turer, has been elected to the presidency of 


KUGENE MARION pastor 
He sueeceeds Dr. Ed- 
G. Green, whose term expires this June. 
S Henry RIveENBURG, assistant head- 
r of the Peddie Institute of Hightstown, 
sev, has been named dean at Bucknell 


Vacahey caused 


P} 1] ps 


THE newl, appointed members of the Ka 


Board of Education are 
perintendent R. M. Crum, of Wichita Cou 
Marv E. Woolverton, of 
lene, and Superintendent 


Center. All of 


sas State County 
Superintendent 
Kratochvil, of 
Democrats ai 

ceed Superintendent L. W. Maybe 
Wichita, Emma F 
Wilson, of Garden City, and County Superi: 
Leo T. City, all ot 


whom are Republicans. 


these are 


County Superintendent 


tendent Gibbons, of Seott 


Miss Lita Fyan, house principal at North 
eastern high school, Detroit, was elected presi 


Michigan Club at 


the annual convention at 


Schoolmasters’ 


Ann A rbor. 


dent of the 


Miss MarGaretT MoGiu, head of the Newton 
(Mass.) High School history department, has 
been elected president of the Women’s Educa 
Union of Boston. 


tional and Industrial 


PRESIDENT ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, of Am 


will deliver the commencement 


Holvoke College on 


College, 


Mount 


herst 


address at June 12 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, 


June 15 at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Pittsburgh. 


will be the commencement speaker on 


Dr. Payson SMITH, commissioner of eduea 
tion for Massachusetts, was the principal speal 

er at the annual meeting of the Worcester Pub 
Mav 14. His 
subject was “The increased task of the publi 


Fred D. Aldrich, of the 


(\cademy, presided. 


lie Edueational Association on 


schools.” Professor 


Worcester 


CHARLES P. Cary, of Wisconsin, ll give the 


educational courses in the summer school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, which were to have 
been given by Dr. Harlan Updegratf, who has 
resigned to become president of Cornell Col 
lege, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Professor Cary’s 
courses are on the financial aspects of school 
administration and theory of edueational ad- 
ministration. 


Dr. James Fitemine Hosic, of Teacher’s Col 
will 


summet! 


lege, Columbia University, give two lee 


ture courses during the under the de 
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; 


reorganization involving the 
has recently been approved by 


iltv and is now awalting the a 


board ot regents. The requireme 
new degree include six (6) courses 


nour in education, with su 


x 


heient 


lowed i le remaining tourteen 


University, dis courses rovide for ecurrieu 
contributions to mathemat 


n Mav 17, at the 


specialization in various lines 


THE present officers of the Amer 
: ciation for the Advancement of Ag 
ated Harvard 


- : ac al « AN 4s itzge ( 
saisias 000200 te cadew Gee Teaching are I Pit gerald, p 
' . agricultural education, University of 
professorships at Berea College, Kentucky, in 7 


é yrresident; E. E. Gallup, state supe 
memory of Professor N. S. Shaler, the Harvard poeanen —— - t 


, agricultural education, Lansing, Mic! 
veologist, has been continued for another year 


sident H. F. Cotte P . Ss 
' president; . . otterman, prot ) 
th its campaign, which has already I I , 

. rs wanes ‘ersit ' 
ore than $50,000 cultural edueation, Univer \ 


secretary-treasure The executive 
includes besides the above, A. W. N 


ciate professor of agricultural educat 


eet ot the Board Nat onal Re 


search Fellowships in the Biological Seieneces, 


held ¢ 25, 1923, the following appoint , 
; PI versity of Illinois, H. G. Parkinson, p 
ment » made: Ek. G. Anderson, botany; : : . 
LJ RTH ’ of agricultural edueation, Pennsylvar 
» i veland, zoologv; KR. IT. ance, Zoolo¢y: : é c 

; : College, and W. 5S. Crandell, profess 
s anthropology P Le oh Hoad 


Marian Irw botany; Donald 
\. Laird, psychology; A. J. Riker, botany; 


eation, Clemson Agricultural Collegs 
of this organization is to study the 


ods of training teachers of agriculture 


Leshe Spier, anthropology. On account of the 


lege and secondary teaching. Committe 
short time available for receiving applications, .. ; 
eg now at work studving how to efficient 
it was decided to hold another meeting of the . 
these teachers and what methods they 
board toward the end of June for the consid ; 
: use. Reports ot these committees w 
eration ot deterred applications in hand and : 
. ceived at the next meeting which will be 
also ot other applications that may be received . 
PI ; Chicago in Novembe) Besides the 
prior to June Ist. Requests for information 
ngs committees, there will be several address 
and appleation forms should be addressed to . : 
interest by members of the Land Grant ‘ 
the Seeretar Board of National Research te 
. ; s Association on college teaching and 
Fellowships the Biological Sciences, 1,701 


‘ Big BS lem 

Massachusett venue, Washington, Distriet of 

Columbia ANNOUNCEMENT has been made o 
= : , ; $500,000 Sprinefield Y , on’s ( 
[ur Southern Railway System has announced 00, to Springfield Young Men 

Association College by the Laura $ 

Rockefeller Memorial Foundation in Ne 


The gift is made contingent on the 


that it will sell round trip tickets to Charlottes 
ville, Virginia, on account of the summer 
quarter ot the University of Virginia on a basis 


. » SNS . ie . eae axXDSE S Lun 
of one and one half fares for the round trip. the pringfield College expansion 


It is « xpec ted that other railroads belonging to paign tor $2,000,000, which closes J 
the Southeastern Passenger Association will Ir is planned to devote the sum of $6, 
grant similar reduction. that remains in the war fund of the hKnig 
THE School of Education of the I niversity of Columbus to welfare and educationa 
Texas expects to offer a degree of bachelor for ex-service men of all denominat 
education at the beginning report showed that welfare work is be 


A plan of dueted in 457 hospitals, through 193 se 
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29,000 men. Sixty-nine eve -RITING from Oo Lon “ischer 
e an enrollment of 45,018 for it to the New 


report on school conditions in Russia Mi 


assembly representing govern Fischer quotes the figures submitted to the All 
ntelleetual life of France, the Russian Congress o viets a tew weeks ago 
i. Tai Uniiensiie Cite tan tall by Commissar of Education Lunacharsky. In 

. : oo ; — rYrecc ac ] +} — re . ,Q7 
Senator Deutsch de la Meurthe, its 1921, the congr was told, there were 82,397 
elementary schools, with an enrollment of 


6,500,000 pupils. ‘In April, 1922, the number 
of schools had fallen to 68,000, with 5,300,000 


The settlement, when completed, is 
to house students of the Unive rsity ot 


owes its conception and materializa 
pupils. In October there was a further redue 


the dedieator, who not only created a Be: 2 
tion to 55,000 schools, with 4,750,000 children 


for the first group of buildings, but ‘ 
But Lunacharsky found some comfort in the 


ed the government to give as a site part 
thought that in 1911 there were only 4,000,000 


rtifications facing the Park Mont 
The Deutsch de la Meurthe building children in the elementary schools of Czarist 
ompleted in June, 1925, will care for 305 
Buildings will be erected in the near 


Russia. In its editorial comment the Ererning 
Post said that Mr. Fiseher, confining himself 


, to his duties as a reporter, did not »stion 
Canada, Italy, Argentina, Brazil, I = ee 


| and Japan, while invitations have been 
the University of Paris to the United 


Lunacharsky’s figures for the year 191]. In 
1912 the attendance in all Russian schools, ele 
> atin withene mentary, -econdary and _ collegiate, was 
; 8,030,000. Subtracting the university and see 
Sir C. P. Cuater, director of the Indo-Chi- ondary schools with perhaps 125,000 students, 
e Steam Navigation Company, has presented = ang Poland and non-European Russia with a 
governor of Hong Kong with a check for gota) <choo! population of perhaps three 
00 as a eontribution towards the general quarters of a million, we have left more than 


poses of Hong-kong University. 7,000,000 elementary school pupils for Euro 


CoeprcaTION is to be attempted in Japan by pean Russia in 1912. 
e Sijo Shogakko, a primary school of Tokio, AMERICAN young men who look torward to 
rected by Dr. Sawayanagi. Fourteen boys careers as ambassadors. foreign ministers 01 
fifteen girls will be admitted to the new othe, representatives of their government 
‘s. Japanese customs that are under the in- abroad, may now be trained for such a career 
‘uence of Confucianism have been against any the same as for law, medicine or any other pro 
utereourse between boys and girls, either for  fecsion, aceording to an announcement by New 
tional or social purposes, boys being sepa- York University. The announcement makes 
ted trom girls at the age of seven. public the fact that scholarships in diplomacy 
ciAL three-week lecture courses in many established at New York University by the late 
ects will be offered this summer by Euro- Ambassador Frederic Courtland Penfield are 
pean universities for the benefit of American now operative and will be awarded to candi 
tudents and teachers. The University of Leip- dates whose qualifications best indicate a fitness 
g was the leader in this movement last year for careers in the foreign service. Two of these 
nd the leetures were so successful that it was annual scholarships for $1,000 each will be 
ude possible to repeat them. Other universi- awarded to applicants holding the master’s de 
es that will give the courses this summer are gree from an approved college or university or 
the Universities in Heidelberg, Frankfort on who expect to receive the degree in June, 1923, 
‘he Main, Gothenburg and Sweden. The work who plan to devote their entire time to study 
| take about forty-five hours, extended over a during the academic year 1923-24. In addition 
ee week period. The fields of literature, art, to the two $1,600 fellowships, there will be two 
, pedagogy and the financial and econom- of an annual value of $800 each, three of an 
problems of the old world will be treated annual value of $500 each, and several minor 


the leading professors in those branches. awards. College students who desire to partie: 
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fellowships may communicate wit 


kK irle B. Babeock, ot the Grraduate School 


; 


Y statement ol! 


York University, giving a 


ademic preparation. 


COLLEGI launch 


millior ndowment campaign,” the 


pro 


ceeds of which will be used to increase pro 


fessor’s salaries and to provide endowed chairs 
for the 


college 


special language departments of the 
Middlebury is 123 years old and has, 
is said, the first college building in Vermont. 


Es 


pecially notable has been the work of the sum 


it 


has been eoedueational. 


For 5 veal it 


mer school. A new French chateau will be built 
at the college this coming year for the French 
school. The department of education of France 
has cooperated with Middlebury in selecting the 
The college 


The 


English is con- 


teaching staff of the French school 


has a Spanish school of similar type. 
Middlebury summer school of 
ducted at Bread Loaf Inn, in the Green Moun 
tains 


THE trustees of the University of Pennsyl 
vania have decided to establish a separate col 
levce for women. Plans for a woman’s building 
to be erected on the campus are being drawn. 
the 


time 


The policy ol committee of the trustees, 


up 


iIndepens 


drawn some ago, favors a university 


, control, a women’s college 


»-education, and adequate training 


rather than mass education. 


the 1929 admission to 


Vvear 


will be en on a basis of 


Vas Hl 
mer! 


tion. \t the 


( ollege 


ather than one of priority ol applica 


present time the lists tor any one 


year a usuallv closed about five ix years 


in advance, except for a limited number otf 


piace which are competed tor Dy those who 


apply too late. This honor group originally 


consisted of twenty-iive applicants, but for the 
last two vears the regular lists have been closed 
and one hundred places have been re 

After 1929 all 
competitive plan. 
the decision of the 


1,150 


earliel 


served tor the honor, group. 


students will enter by thi: 


This action is a result ol 


board of trustees to limit Vassar to 


students 


In the nine vears the Municipal University of 
Akron has 


of students enrolled has risen from 198 to 2,096; 


been in existence the total number 


the total university expenss 


amount; the annual student pe 


decreased by about one third 


pel 
dent 


student is too low is the ass« 


Park R. Kolbe, who shows 


Institutions are ‘ 


Costs 


two ol times in sor 


higher 


THE department of the interio 
bureau of education, announces 
an invitation extended through th: 
the Czechoslovak Republic by the ( 
ministry of public schools and edu 
the institutions of the United Stats 
in the program to send delegates 
national congress of high school pr 
be held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
last week of the month of August, 
main problems which will be dis 
congress are: Moral edueation; exa 


the termination of high school co 


lation between the family and the scho 


ganization of high school educatior 
of women; international exchang: 
spondence; reciprocity of diplomas; 
of intellectual workers and internatior 
eation. Further details in regard 
gress may be obtained by addressing 
Edueatio: 


try of Publie Schools and 


Czechoslovakia. 
A Lonpon dispatel to the 
Monitor All R ISS 


Executive Committee has 


issued a 


reports that the 
to the peasants of Russia for assista: 


oping education. It lays the 
present dilapidation of the schools 
vaders who tried to overthrow the 
The appeal, which is due to Lu 
statement of the terrible conditions o 
goes on to point out the importan 
ments between the villages and the p 
the 


schools and the construction of ne 


eation sections tor upkeep 
manv districts these agreements havi 
kept and the teachers, who are dep 
the villages for their food, have been al 


starve. 


enable you to keep forever the land y 


Your work! 


gained by the revolution. 
peasants’ government appeals to vou to 
the people’s schools and the village 


with all the means at your disposal.’ 


“The schools,” the appeal insists, 
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MODEL PLATOON SCHOOL 


the 
school or 
The work 
have been organized on va 
back of 
must be 
For 


poor 


est has 


in that 


platoon. 


been taken in last 


form of 


about the same idea 
n school organization 
tain changing conditions. 
ie sparse population and 
facilities, boys and girls were 
n doing practically all kinds 


I= ST 


with its three 


en, the eurrieulum 
e needs. 
girls must be given opportunity in 


etivities lost in the home. Business 


careful training in the old three 
a growing demand for physical 
the 


The old type school can not meet all 


r ~ 


music, art and work in 


shop 


without increasing the cost of 


mands 
Lo alarming proportions. Some sort 
ganization must meet these demands 
same time keep the running expenses 
ools within reasonable bounds. 
Wirt was the pioneer in attempting 
organization. Detroit in the last few 
. developed the platoon idea and made 
lard organization of that city. Pitts 
Detroit 
standard. In 


the 


} 
lowed 


in making the 
1920, Akron 


school at 


ntly fe 
lan the 
ntroduction ol platoon 
building. This was begun on the plan 
after the author of this article had 


e platoon school there. ScHOOL AND 


December 10, 1921, carried an article 
ve of the first attempt at the platoon 
To-day about one third of the 
ementary schools are under the platoon 
idea of the model platoon school has 

of observation of the platoon schools 
School 


1922, the Was set 
} 


he board of education as the observa 


Mason 


1 of Teachers’ College. 


The plan 
this a model platoon school. In con 
with Teachers’ 
10 are preparing to teach in the ele 
schools. 
school. Regular teachers have charge ot 


rk. Observation classes visit them reg 


College, it is used for 


No practice teaching is done 


Not all 


provements will be made as the needs arise 


larly. model conditions but im 


eXist, 
Some ot the objections to the platoon plan, 
‘ } } 
as begun in Akron, which seem to us worthy of 
attention are: 
(1 Too long st i a : It is 


> 


and 


true we elu 


to traditions, may be traditional 


school should begin at 8:30 and 


of day 


ciose ‘ 


However, need not lx 


this lengt! 
1e plan. 


cS The longe sch 01 day made relief 


Relief teachers must change 


necessury. 


grades and a varied program. made it d 


This 


ficult to have the work of a certain subject unde 


the same teacher every day. Unless the teachers 


who acted as relief teachers could adjust t i 


conditions, the work became 


irksome. 


more or less 


these 


(3) Although it was not as expensive as 


traditional plan, the cost of the 


pi stooen scn 
was challenged. This suggested a further re 


tion by shortening the day and omitting 


lief 
(4) Those 


partmental work in the 


teachers. 


who were strongly in favor of 


seventh and eighth grades 


t for these grades 


eachers 


work 


irticle 


insisted that home room 


their not 
This 
eared for in the model platoon school. 

(5) Another 


upper 


suffered in that wus complete! 


departmentalized. shows how this is 


objection was that primar 


grade mingled together t 


isses Trom room to 
rganization ot 


ym the upy 
the 


With these objection in 


platoon school has been organized 


mind mode 


This school 
has an enrollment of about one thousand pupil 


besides the kin dergarten and open alt schoo 


which are not included 1 the platoon organiza 


tion. The building is equipped with an exec 


lent auditorium, a divided gymnasium, domesti 
science and shop rooms and elass rooms sufi 


ecient to eare for the special room and home 
room activities. The day begins tor the pup | 


20) with hour and 
The 
the 


The school is organ 


one 


half for lunch time torenoon has si\ 


half-hour periods and alternoon tour 


thirty-five minute periods. 


into thirty groups, making it necessary to 


ized 


have fifteen home rooms. Each home room 


takes care ot two oups in the formal sub 


jects. One is doing special platoon 


group 
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work while the other group is in the home Dramatization. 
room. All the pupils change at the middle of 4d reading classes are used. P 
mitted to dramatize without hav 

rized. Not finished work, but op] 


the half-day sessions. The rooms are so as- 


signed that the primary pupils do not come lividual . 
dividual expression is the principa 
n contact with the larg pupils. Besides the , ates 
Litera societies. The auditoriur 
fifteen home rooms, there are three science / wo Coane 
’ of literary society work. All upper 
rooms, three literature rooms, one musie room, take part in parliament 
, t é arliamentary practic 
one art room, one music and art for primary ment, debating, ete 
° ’ < , . 


K 


platoen, one play room for primary platoon, Visual education. One day per 
one auditorium, a divided gym, a library, a to motion pictures and stereoptic : 
manual training shop, and domestic science are correlated with geography, hist 
rooms for cooking and sewing. art and citizenship. 

The first ten groups or primary platoon are Music appreciation. This work is 
practically independent of the upper twenty  vietrola and occasional musical perfor 
groups. Primary teachers are assigned to these adults who are invited in to render some 
ten groups both for home room and special 87a musical productions. There is 
room teaching. The time for class room chance teaching. Appreciation of music is t} 
is the same for all thirty groups. Vocational guidance. Upper grad 
In the home rooms the formal subjects are oe discuss various vocational activiti 
: : peste , ' by business and professional men intr 
taught, viz., reading, writing, arithmetic, for 


1] i 1 } Half th ferent phases of professions and vocat 
ma anguage, hygiene anc Listorv. a the ; 
iguag ye 1 a> i ( Propaganda. Safety first, fire prevent 

pupil’s day is devoted to these subjects. The  tegy, thrift, school spirit, community 
seventh and eighth grades are departmentalized and announcements are worked out by | se 


further by dividing the work so that four cussions, short plays and short talks by 
teachers by interchange of pupils among four ¢r. 
home rooms teach the various home room sub- Hygiene. As a subject this is not taught 

auditorium, but original plays by the childre: 


jects under the following groups: (1) arith- 2 ; : 
lustrating its various phases are used. 


metie; (2) language; (3) history; (4) hy- ; : 
sions of cleanliness, use of toothbrush, 


siene, spelling and writing. milk, ete., occupy part of the time. 
The science rooms are devoted to nature study Special programs. Programs for loca 
in the first three grades, geography and com- _ tions of patriotic oceasions, holidays, birthd 
munity history in the next four grades, and famous men and women and communits 
everyday science in the eighth grade. In the  tainments are worked out in the auditorium 
All these auditorium activities are planned | 
the teacher, but left as much as possible t 
pupils’ initiative. Care is taken that audit 
work will not be a repetition of work 
other rooms. 


literature rooms the supplementary reading as 
a basis for literary interpretation, study of 
poems, and appreciation of the finest literary 
productions and authors suitable to the grades 
are taught. Regular periods are assigned for 
library work. All special rooms are arranged 
to give the proper setting. The art room is 15 home room, 3 literature, 3 science, 2 gymné 
arranged as an art room and the music room sium, 1 play room, 2 auditorium, 1 art, 1 mo 
In the gym, boys and girls sic, 1 combination of musie and art, 1 library, 
1 manual training, 1 domestic science, making 


The number of teachers used are as follows 
] 


as & musi¢e room. 
work together in formal exercises the first ten 
minutes of the period. Then they are separated a total of 32 teachers. This is decidedly few 
for the rest of the period for free play and than would be required by the old type orga 
The auditorium is in constant use with zation if the special subjects were (aug! 
two teachers, a man and a woman, in charge. Thirty groups would require thirty teacher 
The auditorium serves as a clearing house for with no special teachers. This is also a saving 
of four teachers over the Detroit plan for 


games. 


the whole school in that it coordinates with all 


other work. The following outline of work is groups, which means a saving of more 
done in the auditorium: ten per cent. in teachers’ salaries. 1! 
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this article. 


ceoordinal 
rooms are he e 


ot language 


nguage 


vames 


and division of labor 
subjects and grades are being worked 
’rincipal O. C. Hatton and his corps of 
One of the great advantages of the 
ganization is that it not only forces 
teachers but it the 


on of the gives 


opportunity to direct coordination of 
better 


sion of labor for the various teach 


it may be done with 


atoon school meets the demands of the 


urriculum. 


three r’s receive more attention than 


type school. 


cultural subjects receive special 


literature rooms appreciation 


iterary productions is stressed. Art 


receive careful attention. 


Vision 


Lhe only I 


rooms and les 


xt DookKs 


im be texts needec 


spe 


akes if possible rooms, 


t rooms, musik ms, et It makes super 


easier since lewer teachers are respons 


results " subject eaches 


ble Tol 


pupils denniter iod 18 


work 
better 


me elect 


ol nstruction decidedly 


have the poorest teache 


Each teache becomes a spe al 


Lach pupil is placed under caret upervision 


n play time as well as work time “he plat on 


tvpe of organization arouses a aed if 


terest and provides a variety 


self-expression, self-control and self-cdirection, 


whi } contribute to the «ae velopment ol 


1] 
tik O11 


worth-while character. Properly directed, the 


platoon school epitomizes socialized education. 


Those who attempt to carry out the platoon 


plan without previous experience DY contact OF 
lly the 


eareful observation should note caret 


follow ing. 


} 


(1 
wraps, 


where hev dismissi 


the rooms where their first 


By this in no 


+} 
ie 
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change of 


piace until 
2) Tendency 
hould not 


socialized 
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strongly for its use with first graders 
s needed with small pupils. Aet 
stinctive with first graders. 
(3 Seating in special rooms. In I 
toon, seating is easy. If different si 
to same room for recitation, adjustable 
advantageous. 

(4) Auditorium and gym. These sg 
n the platoon school. Large rooms n 
o take their places. 
(5) Recess time. Gym. periods tak: 
of recesses. However, groups should 
periods to visit toilets. The best plan 
these periods just before and after the 
shifts at the middle of the half-day, s 
periods may be supervised from th 

(6) Teachers are likely to assum 
ity for all the education and training 
groups. This is likely to happen 
room teachers who feel they are resp 
the group the entire day beeause they 
in the home room than anywhere ¢ 

must realize that she is res] 

the work only t hich she assigne 
is division of responsibility 


as in departmental work in 


7) Coordination n livision of w 
principal must have a clear philosopl 
tion, so that he will be able to 
system at work. He must see the p 
vision and the points of correlation in 
subjects. If the correlation is to be su 
worked out, it must be under the d 
one. The principal is the logical one. 
no matter how willing, usually fail to 
other departments of work as they see 

(8S) The platoon school to sueceed 
be socialized. Old military forms of 
and complete teacher domination of 
not be found in the platoon school. 
school is strong because it is 
It develops character by developing 
tion, self-direction and self-control. 

W. 
DEAN OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
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QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE MOV! 


THOROUGHGOING scientifie investigat 


Activity 


Period 
(Intermediate ) 
( Adv.) 


(Primary) 
(Primary ) 


the educational value of motion pictu 


Gymna 


rraining 
Science 


(Intermediate ) 


urged by Dr. Raymond Dodge, chairman 


Special 


division of anthropology and psychology 


ature 
iture 


« 
‘ 


National Research Council. This inqguir 


Gymnasium 
cienee 


Auditorium 
Liter 
Literature 
Liter 


Manual 
Domestic 


Science 


Art and Musie 
Musie 


Library 


suggested, should include fatigue tests 0! 


Art 
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ordinary school work and after see- 
films of various lengths, as well as 
ns to determine the accuracy and 
ned from the picture screen in com- 
th results from the best oral instrue- 


the importance of clearness of 

ted pictures, Dr. Dodge explained 
1uman eye in viewing the movies is 
subjected to three sources of fa- 
here is, first, a pursuit motion of the 
iole in which it follows the moving 
the sereen. This is the most fatigu 
of eve-movement. In addition, there 
to be gross changes in illumination 
weasional use of moving pictures in 
e to the turning on and off of lights. 
unination changes, if they are numer- 


e fatiguing to the muscles of the iris. 


force the pupil of the eye to expand and 


I 


TK 


t to adapt itself to the alternate changes. 
non-professional projection is apt to 
red. The slightest blur in the picture 


yroduce very fatiguing activity of the cil- 


iscles that control the curvature of the 
slurred retinal images are the stimulus 
wusing the eye. When the object itself 
ed the eve can never correct it. But it 


trying. This is one of the reasons why 


on pictures, both still and moving, tend 


roduce eye strain. While all of these move- 


nduce eye fatigue, he said, the human 


n normal condition can stand a good deal. 


re moving pictures are conceded any im- 


educational réle,” said Dr. Dodge, “we 


to know just how this fatigue compares with 


experienced by the eyes in ordinary school 


al 


nd just what length and quality of film 


? 


for the eyes and how often it is advisable 


movie lessons. All three kinds of fa 
the eyes can be measured. Fatigue of 


external museles can now be determined by 


{ apparatus that takes continuous pho 
records of the speed of eye move- 


These records are in the form of dotted 


The slant of the lines shows the speed 


movement and indicates the fatigue of 
Many universities are now equipped 


ich photographie apparatus for record- 


e movements, including the University of 


Columbia and Harvard.” 


Besides being inferior from a mechanical 
standpoint and putting a strain upon the eyes, 
Dr. Dodge said some of the so-called educa 
tional pictures used to-day have such improba 
ble plots and absurd incidents as to put a strain 
on human credulity as well. The stories woven 
around the tac be presented are so im 
probable that they leave doubt in the specta 
tor’s mind as t he tacts themselves. Nine 
tenths of the pictures the child sees outside his 
school lessons are frankly fiction and this is 
bound to have its influence on the effectiv 
of the other tenth. 

“They naturally produce in the student's 
mind the tendency to regard the rest also as 
fiction,” he said. “Like all untruths and false 
alarms they prejudice us against the real and 
important cases. The average person probably 
realizes most of the time at a movie show that 
he is seeing shadows and not real people doing 
real things. Colored pictures and some means 
of giving depth and plasticity to the representa 
tion would help make them seem more real and 
would consequently make them more effective 
agencies of education.” 

Just how much a film really gets across to 
children or adults can be accurately determined 
by suitable examinations or questions. A com 
parison of the effectiveness of film instruction 
and other kinds of school work is both possible 
and feasible.—Science Service. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue following is a tentative program of 
sixty-first annual meeting of the National Edu 
cation Association at Oakland-San Francisco 
from July 1 to 6. General evening sessions w 
be held in the auditorium in San Francisco 
The representative assembly will meet in th 
theater of the civic auditorium in Oakland 
About half of the departmental and allied meet 
ings will be held in San Francisco and half ir 
Oakland as indicated in the program 
World Conference on Edueation will bee 
June 28 and will hold joint meetings with 
National Education Association as indicated. 


President Harding has been invited to be 


pres 
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